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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NATIVE  AFRICANS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 

SIERRA  LEONE, 

BY  THOMAS  W1NTERBUTT0M,  M.  D. 


The  natives  of  Guinea  are  in 
general  described  by  travellers  as 
well  formed  in  their  limbs,  and  re- 
markably free  from  natural  defor- 
mity. Their  skins  are  always 
cool,  at  least  more  so  than  those 
of  Europeans  in  the  same  climate, 
and  they  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  sleekness  and  velvet-like 
softness.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
river  Sierra  Leone,  particularly 
the  females,  are  said  to  be  the 
handsomest  people  upon  the  coast.* 
Both  men  and  women  are  in  gene- 

* Writers  are  apt  to  be  partial,  and  to 
give  the  preference  to  those  nations 
among  whom  they  have  longest  resided# 
Mr.  Adanson  says  the  natives  of  Sene- 
gal are  the  handsomest  and  finest  look- 
ing people  in  Nigritia;  and  the  same  char, 
acter  is  given  of  several  other  nations  upon 
the  coast.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate*  every  European  who  has  lived 


ral  above  the  middle  size,  well 
proportioned,  sprightly,  and  of 
an  open  countenance.  Although 
the  palm  of  elegance  may  be 
denied  to  them,  yet  they  pos- 
sess a great  degree  of  ease  in  all 
their  actions.  The  manners  of  the 
females,  particularly  the  younger 
part,  are  not  devoid  of  grace,  and 
are  free  from  every  appearance  of 
constraint.  The  estimation  of  fe- 
male beauty  among  the  natives  in 
this  country  is  the  sanie  as  in  most 
others  *.  The  young  women  are 

« length  of  time  in  Africa  calls  all  parts 
of  the  coast  unhealthy  except  the  place 
where  he  happened  to  dwell. 

♦They  have  no  other  mode  cf  ex 
pressing  that  an  object  is  beautiful,  than 
by  saying  it  is  good : thus  a pretty  wo- 
man is  no  lak’an  kelleng,  i.  e.  a good 
woman  ; a pretty  child,  no  pom’mo  kel- 
leng, i.  f,  a good  child. 
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in  general  remarkable  for  thebeau- 
tiful  contour  of  their  limbs,  and 
for  an  ingenuous  open  countenance. 
Their  eyes  are  often  large  and 
well  formed  ; their  ears  small  and 
neat.  Their  necks  and  bosoms 
are  well  turned,  scarcely  indeed 
to  be  surpassed  by  “the  bend- 
ing statue  which  enchants  the 
world.”  The  frankness  of  their 
manners  is  tempered  with  an  a - 
greeable  timidity  towards  stran- 
gers, which  renders  them  still 
more  interesting. 

The  great  variety  of  complex- 
ion observable  in  mankind  is  too 
striking  to  have  passed  unno- 
ticed, and  accordingly  it  has  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  observers, 
and  given  birth  to  many  hypothe- 
ses without  having  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  its 
probable,  immediate  and  seconda- 
ry cause.  The  diversity  of  complex- 
ion which  we  observe  in  our  own 
country  scarce  excites  our  atten- 
tion, and  appears  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  causes  assigned  to 
it,  a greater  or  less  exposure  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 
Even  when  we  compare  the  skins 
of  the  different  nationa  of  Europe 
together,  climate  is  considered 
as  a sufficient  cause  for  the  varie- 
ty of  tints  which  we  remark  ; but 
when  the  skin  of  the  European  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  negro, 
the  dissimilitude  appears  so  great, 
that  recourse  is  had  to  the  un- 
scriptural,  and,  I may  add,  un- 
philosophical  idea,  of  different 


races  of  men  having  been  origi- 
nally created.  Yet  these  two 
extremes  of  colour  are  approxima- 
ted by  such  a variety  of  tints,  and 
so  exquisitely  blended,  that  we 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  al- 
most imperceptible  gradations. 
The  ancients  attributed  the  black 
colour  of  the  skin  to  its  being 
burnt  by  too  great  a vicinity  to 
the  sun.  Pliny  says,  “ iEthiopas 
vicini  sideris  vapore  torreri,  adus- 
tisque  similes  gigni,barba  et  capillo 
vibrato,  non  est  dubium  ; and  ac- 
cording to  Ovid’s  elegant  and  in- 
genious account,  the  -/Ethiopians 
acquired  their  black  colour  during 
the  conflagration  excited  by  the 
rash  attempt  of  Phseton  to  govern 
his  father’s  chariot.  It  excites  no 
small  degree  of  surprise  when  we 
find  some  modern  authors  having 
recourse  to  a similar  idea,  without 
their  reflecting  that  a degree  of 
heat  capable  of  altering  the  co- 
lour of  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  must 
inevitably  have  destroyed  the  vi 
tal  principle.  Every  permanent 
and  characteristical  variety  in  hu- 
man nature  is  effected  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions. Great  and  sudden  changes 
are  too  violent  for  the  delicate 
constitution  of  man,  and  always 
tend  to  destroy  the  system. 

The  powerful  effects  of  heat  in 
changing  the  colour  of  the  Euro- 
pean skin  are  very  evident,  but 
they  differ  in  different  people:  in 
some,  an.  uniform  brownness  is 
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produced  ; in  others,  discoloured 
spots  called  freckles,  which,  when 
of  long  continuance,  are  indelible. 
Freckles,  however,  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  a fair  skin,  they  occur  even 
in  brown  complexions  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  even  in  mulattos. 
Discolorations,  apparently  of  the 
same  nature  with  freckles,  are 
often  seen  in  the  black  skin,  and 
are  also  occasionally  seen  in  ne- 
gro women  when  pregnant.  The 
Saracens  and  Moors,  who  in  the 
seventh  centu  ry  settled  themselves 
in  the  north-east  parts  of  Africa* 
and  were  then  of  a brown  com. 
plexion,  have,  since  their  nearer 
approach  to  the  equator,  suffered 
such  a change  of  colour  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  distinguishable  at  pre- 
sent from  negroes.  According  to 
Demanet,  they  have  made  a 
change  in  this  part  of  Africa,  by 
introducing  their  language,  cus- 
toms, and  religion ; and  in  their 
turn  they  have  suffered  a similar 
change  from  the  climate.  The 
Portuguese  also,  who  settled  du- 
ring the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  in  the  islands  of  Bissao, 
St.  Thomas,  Prince,  Fernando  Po, 
&c.  where  they  still  remain,  are 
said  to  have  so  far  acquired  the 
colour  of  the  natives,  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  them  by 
complexion ; though  this  also  is 
doubtless  owing  in  part  to  inter- 
marriages with  the  aborigines. 

In  all  warm  climates  we  see  the 
skin  has  a tendency  to  a darker 
colour:  the  French  are  browner 


than  the  Swedes,  Danes,  English, 
and  Germans  ; the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spain  are 
darker  than  the  French  ; and  the 
Portuguese,  in  complexion,  differ 
but  a few  shades  from  the  mulatto. 
As  we  approach  the  equator  the 
skin  assumes  in  general  a darker 
colour,  and  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  most  part  bears 
a relative  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate.*  Exceptions,  how- 
ever, occur ; local  circumstances, 
such  as  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  state  of  cultivation 
and  civilization,  the  course  of 
winds,  &c.t  have  a great  power  in 
counteracting  climate,  and  we 
even  find  that  the  skin  assumes  a 
darker  hue  in  the  high  latitudes, 
as  is  shewn  in  the  Laplander  and 
Esquimaux. 

It  has  been  remarked  %t  that 
people  who  reside  near  the  sea 
coast  are  in  general  darker  co- 
loured than  those  who  live  more 
inland;  and  in  support  of  this 
opinion  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  Foolas  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a lighter  complexion  than  their 

* “ Immediately  below  the  arctic  circle 
a high  and  sanguine  colour  prevails. 
From  this  you  descend  to  the  mixture 
of  red  in  white;  afterwards  succeed  the 
brown,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  at 
length  the  black,  as  you  proceed  to  the 
line.,’  Smith  on  Variety  of  Complexion* 

-f-  Zimmerman. 

\ Smith  on  Complexion  and  Figure  of 
the  Human  Species 
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neighbours  on  the  coast.  But 
though  less  black  than  some  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Foola  com- 
plexion can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  intermediate  shade  between  the 
darkest  African  and  the  Moor. 
Major  Rennel,  in  his  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  Mr.  Park’s  interesting 
account  of  his  travels,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Foolas  are  the 
Leucsethiopes  of  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny.  But  the  propriety  of  the 
term,  white  negro,  applied  to  a 
people  of  a dark  mahogany  colour 
does  not  appear  very  striking. 
The  idea  of  a nation  of  white 
negroes  in  Africa  most  probably 
arose  in  consequence  of  that  cu- 
rious variety  the  Albino  having 
been  accidentally  discovered ; and 
from  a similar  cause  perhaps  the 
learned  Haller  held  the  same 
opinion : he  says,  “ sunt  in 
sestuosis  illis  terris  Integra  na- 
tiones  albse.”  Elem.  Physiol,  vol. 
v.  c.  12.  But  as  a further  proof 
that  the  Foolas  are  not  so  white 
as  the  term  Leucsethiopes  would 
suppose,  Mr.  Watt  and  my  brother 
found  that  a Mulatto  had  resided 
some  years  at  Teernbo  before  they 
arrived,  and  had  pretended  to  the 
Foolas  that  he  was  a white 
man . 

An  alteration  of  complexion  al- 
so often  follows  a change  in  the 
habit  of  body,  and  thin  people  of 
a dark  complexion  appear  to  turn 
fairer  on  becoming  more  plump. 
Professor  Zimmerman  supposes, 
that  if  a certain  number  of  gene- 
rations be  requisite  to  change  an 


European  into  a negro,  a much 
greater  number  will  be  necessary 
to  change  the  African  into  a white  ; 
for  he  adds,  “A  dark  coloured 
spot  is  easily  produced  upon  the 
skin  by  burning,  but  a long  time 
is  required  to  efface  it,  and  porous 
bodies  receive  a tinge  more  readily 
than  they  part  with  it.  In  order 
to  know,”  he  continues,  “ how 
long  a time  and  how  many  gene- 
rations would  be  required  to 
change  a race  ot  Senegal  negroes 
as  white  as  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  they  ought  to  be  placed, 
not  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  even  in 
France,  but  in  Denmark  or  in 
Sweden.  There  they  should  be 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  open  air,  prevented  from  hav- 
ing any  communication  with 
whites,  and  be  nourished  with 
food  adapted  to  such  a northern 
climate.”  Were  this  done,  the 
change,  he  thinks,  would  certainly 
be  brought  about,  though  perhaps 
slowly.  From  this  cause  negroes 
carried  from  their  own  hot  coun- 
try into  other  warm  climates  suffer 
no  change. 

If,  as  an  intelligent  writer  ob- 
serves, the  human  race  be  divided 
into  species  merely  from  their  co- 
lour, itmustnecessarily  follow,  that 
if  the  negroes  form  a specific  class 
because  they  are  black,  those  of  an 
olive  and  tawny  complexion  must 
form  another  class,  because  they 
are  not  white;  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  Spaniards  and  Swedes 
would  form  two  distinct  species  of. 
men. 
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The  most  striking  example  vve 
have  of  the  influence  of  climate 
is  to  be  found  among  that  perse- 
cuted race  of  people  the  Jews; 
dispersed  over  the  chief  parts  of 
the  civilized  globe,  but  prevented 
by  religious  motives  from  mixing 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  they 
still  retain  their  characteristic 
features,  though  they  have  assum- 
ed the  complexion  of  every  coun- 
try they  habit.  Thus  they  are 
“fair  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
brown  in  France  and  in  Turkey, 
swarthy  in  Portugal  and  in  Spain, 
olive  in  Syria  and  in  Chaldea, 
tawny  or  copper-coloured  in  Ara- 
bia and  Egypt,”  and  nearly  black 
in  Abyssinia. 

Children  of  the  same  family,  in 
Europe,  very  frequently  are  of 
different  complexions,  some  be- 
ing fair,  and  others  brown  ; the 
same  variety  occurs  in  Africa,  in- 
dependently of  any  admixture  of 
white  blood,  and  while  some  are  j 
of  a jet  black,  others  are  some- j 
times  only  a dark  brown.  In  a 
family  of  six  persons  whom  I 
knew  one  half  was  almost  as 
light  coloured  as  mulattos,  while  • 
the  other  was  jet  black.  The 
father  of  these  people  was  of  a 
deep  black,  but  the  mother  was 
a mulatto.  The  offspring  of 
the  darkest  coloured  African 
and  fairest  European,  succes- 
sively intermarrying  with  Eu- 
ropeans, become  white  in  the  fourth 
generation,  and  in  the  West  India 
islands  are  allowed  by  law  to  en- 


joy the  same  privileges  as  whites ; 
the  reverse  takes  place  in  inter- 
marriages-with  blacks.  The  child 
of  an  European  and  African  is 
called  a mulatto;  the  European 
and  mulatto  produce  a quadroon; 
this  last  with  the  European  pro- 
duces the  mestee,  which  in  the 
succeeding  generation  becomes 
white.  The  offspring  of  the 
black  and  mulatto  is  called  a sam- 
bo, which  is  the  only  gradation 
marked  between  them,  though 
there  appears  to  be  as  much  rea- 
son to  distinguish  a shade  between 
the  sambo  and  black  as  between 
the  quadroon  and  white.  A dis- 
tinction of  this  kind  is  probably 
used  by  the  Dutch,  as  Captain 
Stedman  places  the  mongroo,  as 
it  is  called,  between  the  black  and 
sambo.  These  gradations  of  colour 
are  chiefly  characterized  by  the 
hair,  which  retains  more  or  less  of 
its  woolly  nature  ; for  some  mu- 
lattos are  nearly  as  fair  as  brown 
people  in  Europe,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  mestees 
in  the  West;  Indies  have  as  line 
complexions  as  many  even  fair 
people  in  England. 

The  very  striking  difference  of 
colour  between  the  African  and 
European  is  merely  superficial, 
and  resides  in  a part  so  extremely 
delicate  as  to  require  the  skill  of 
the  anatomist  to  detect  it.  The 
skin,  or  that  part  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  hide  of  animals,  is 
covered  by  two  thin  membranes  or 
skins ; the  outermost  is  called 
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the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin,  which  we 
daily  see  broken  by  accidents, 
raised  by  blisters,  and  renewed 
without  any  trouble  : it  is  devoid 
of  sensibility,  and  in  the  African 
as  well  as  European  is  nearly  co- 
lourless and  transparent.  Imme- 
diately below  the  cuticle,  or  be- 
tween it  and  the  true  skin,  lies  a 
delicate  membrane  called  the  rete 
mucosum,  in  which  the  whole  dis- 
tinction of  colour  exists:  in  the 
European  it  is  white  or  brown,  ac 
cording  to  his  complexion  ; in  the 
African  it  is  of  a firmer  texture 
than  in  fair  people,  and  is  of  va- 
rious shades  of  blackness.  When 
this  middle  membrane  is  destroyed 
by  extensive  wounds,  burns,  &c. 
it  is  never  reproduced,  and  the 
cicatrix  or  scar  remains  white 
through  life.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  negro  children  ! 
are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans  at 
birth,  and  do  not  acquire  their  co- 
lour until  several  days  have  elaps- 
ed. The  eyes  of  new-born  negro 
children  are  also  of  a light  colour, 
and  preserve  somewhat  of  a 
bluish  tinge  for  several  days  after  i 
birth,  or,  as  Ligon  expresses  it,  \ 
“not  unlike  the  eyes  of  a young 
kitling.”  The  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are 
nearly  as  white  as  in  Europeans, 
and  continue  so  through  life,  a 
circumstance  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  painters.  Among 
thp  various  theories  formed  to  ac- 
count for  the  black  complexion,  it ; 
has  been  supposed  that  the  blood 


i and  other  fluids  secreted  from  it 
, are  darker  coloured  in  the  African 
than  in  the  European,  and  commu- 
1 I nicate  the  same  tinge  to  the  skin. 
! This  is  asserted  by  Herodotus,  but 
is  contradicted  by  Aristotle.  The 
bile  has  been  noticed  as  another 
cause  ; but,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, it  is  not  darker  coloured 
in  the  African  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean. Bile  has  no  power  in  pro 
ducing  a permanent  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin;  and  sickness, 
which  in  hot  climates  causes  the 
j skin  of  Europeans  to  assume  a 
| yellow  hue,  changes  that  of  the 
African  to  a lighter  colour. 

Next  to  the  black  colour  of  the 
skin,  the  hair  constitutes  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  African. 
Its  cause  remains  still  unexplain- 
ed, and  affords  to  the  naturalist  as 
well  as  to  the  physiologist  matter 
for  curious  speculation.  Professor 
Soemmering  remarks,  that  the 
hair  of  the  African  differs  from 
that  of  the  European  not  merely 
in  being  woolly  ; it  is  also  much 
shorter,  of  a finer  texture,  more 
I elastic,  blacker,  more  shining  and 
! crisp.  It  does  not  decline  so 
gradually  towards  the  forehead, 
temples,  and  neck,  as  in  whites, 
but  appears  placed  on  the  head 
like  a wig. 

Professor  Zimmerman  considers 
the  hair  of  negroes  as  more  deser- 
ving of  attention  than  either  their 
nose  or  lips. 

Dr.  Foster  make9  a distinction 
between  woolly  and  curly  hair  \ 
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the  latter  we  frequently  see  in 
Europeans  of  a dark  complexion 
and  rigid  fibre.  The  wool  of  ne- 
groes is  not  merely  curled  ; each 
hair  is  of  a finer  texture  also. 
According  to  Dr.  Foster’s  idea, 
this  fineness  of  the  hair  arises 
from  too  abundant  perspiration, 
which  carries  off  the  fluids  destin- 
ed for  its  nourishment  and  growth. 
Where  the  perspiration  is  not  so 
copious,  the  hair  curls  and  becomes 
black,  but  is  not  woolly:  the  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite,  the  Society, 
Marquesa,  and  Friendly  Islands, 
he  observes,  have  a similar  climate 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  New- 
Hebrides,  but  we  do  not  observe 
woolly  hair  among  the  former,  ow- 
ing to  the  custom  of  anointing 
themselves  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
which  restrains  excessive  perspi- 
ration. Were  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Foster  well  founded,  the  Afri- 
cans ought  also  to  have  long  hair,  j 
as  the  custom  of  anointing  with  j 
oil  is  universal  among  them.  The  | 
hair,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  I 
skin,  is  affected  by  extremes  of! 
heat  or  cold  : in  high  and  low  la-  i 
titudes  it  is  short,  crisp,  and 
woolly;  in  mean  latitudes  it  is 
long  and  straight.  The  reverse  j 
of  this  happens  in  animals;  in  the  '■ 
cold  climates  of  the  north  they  [ 
become  white,  and  sheep  carried 
*from  temperate  regions  towards  ! 
the  equator  soon  change  their  wool 
to  hair.  Although  woolly  hair  ap- 
pears to  be  more  permanently 
characteristic  of  the  negro,  and 


less  apt  to  be  affected  by  extra- 
neous causes  than  colour  or  fea- 
ture, yet  even  in  this  respect  very 
striking  varieties  occur.  W’hen 
the  head  has  been  much  exposed 
during  the  dry  season  to  a hot  sun, 
the  ends  of  the  hair  in  negroes 
frequently  acquire  a reddish  or 
burnt  appearance  : sometimes  this 
is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair, 
independent  of  exposure  to  the 
sun.  In  a family  at  Free  Town, 
the  children  had  red  or  copper 
coloured  skins,  and  woolly  hair  of 
a dirty  red  or  singed  colour:  at 
the  same  place  I saw  a mulatto 
man,  belonging  to  the  Kroo  Coast, 
whose  hair  was  a pale  red,  such  as 
occurs  in  England,  and  disposed 
in  very  small  curls  over  his  head  ; 
his  skin  was  very  much  freckled, 
his  eyes  were  black,  and  not  af- 
fected by  the  glare  of  sun  light, 
i Marcgraf  saw  in  the  Brazils  an 
African  woman  whose  skin  and 
hair  were  red. 

The  length  of  the  hair  also 
varies  much  ; some  of  the  Africans, 
especially  the  women,  by  much 
care,  have  hair  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  which  the  men  are  fond  of 
wearing  en  queue.  In  my  brother’s 
journal  people  are  frequently 
mentioned  who  had  hair  as  long  as 
Europeans,  though  they  may  possi- 
bly have  been  of  Moorish  extrac- 
tion. 

Climate  has  a great  effect,  in 
rendering  the  fleeces  of  sheep  of  a 
finer  or  coarser  texture  ; whether 
it  can  produce  a corresponding 
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change  upon  the  woolly  hair  of 
negroes  has  not  been  noticed  : it 
has  a considerable  influence  upon 
hair,  for,  in  trade,  hair  the  growth 
of  England  bears  a higher  value 
than  that  of  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  and  Spain. 

Moderate  heat  is  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  hair.  The  na- 
tives of  Africa  think  it  grows 
quickest  during  the  cool  or  rainy 
season ; their  hair  turns  white 
sooner  in  them  than  in  Europeans, 
but  even  the  old  people  among! 
them  are  rarely  bald.  In  hot  cli- 
mates the  skins  of  Europeans  be- 
come very  hairy  where  exposed, 
especially  on  the  backs  of  the  j 
bands:  this  is  a rare  occurrence 
among  the  Africans,  except  in  old 
people. 

The  eye-brows  differ  from  the  ; 
hair  of  the  head  in  not  being! 
curled  and  woolly.  In  warm  cl i-  j 
mates  we  commonly  find  the  eye- 
brows remarkably  large  and  black, ! 
t©  guard  the  eye  against  the  too 
great  influx  of  light ; but  in  the 
African  they  are  very  seldom  so 
long  and  busby  as  in  Europe.  The 
same  ofli ce  appears  to  be  performed 
by  the  eve-lashes,  which  in  the 
negro  are  remarkably  long,  dense, 
and  finely  curved. 

Professor  Soemmering  observes, 
that  the  opening  formed  by  the 
eye-lids  is  smaller  in  the  negro 
than  in  the  European,  and  there- 
fore less  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
^visible  in  the  former.  The  tunica  |i 
'uinata,  or  white  of  the  eye.  he  P 


adds,  is  not  so  resplendency  white 
in  the  African  as  in  whites,  but  is 
of  a yellowish  brown.  These  re- 
marks are  in  some  instances  just ; 
but  a great  variety  occurs  in  the 
eye,  except  in  its  colour,  which  is 
invariably  dark:  some  are  small, 
but  we  occasionally  see  them  well 
formed,  large,  and  brilliant,  partE 
cularly  in  the  women. 

In  men  the  white  of  the  eye 
frequently  appears  to  have  a slight 
yellowish  suffusion,  not  so  clear 
or  bright  as  in  jaundice  in  white 
people;  but  this  is  not  constant, 
and  in  consumptive  cases  the  eye 
frequently  gets  the  pearly  white- 
ness so  commonly  attendant  on 
that  complaint  in  England. 

The  lips  of  the  Africans  are  in 
general  dark  coloured,  sometimes 
differing  but  little  from  the  colour 
of  the  face.  Sometimes  a con- 
siderable tinge  of  red  is  seen  in 
them,  and  in  a few  instances  I 
have  seen  them  nearly' as  red  as 
the  lips  of  Europeans,  but  they 
never  have  that  beautiful  rose  co- 
lour which  occurs  in  the  delicate 
scrophuious  habit  in  England.^ 
This  redness  of  the  lips  has  pro- 
baly  given  occasion  to  the  absurd 
story,  already  quoted,  of  a nation* 
living  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  whose  lips  are  constantly 
bleeding,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  mortifying,  they  are  obliged 
to  rub  them  with  salt. 

Professor  Zimmerman  considers 
! the  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  par- 
! ticularly  the  woolly  hair  of  ne^ 
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groes,  circumstances  upon  which 
the  advocates  for  distinct  races  ot 
mankind  lay  so  much  stress,  as  of 
no  great  moment.  Thick  lips  are 
every  where  to  be  met  with ; they 
occur  in  the  Eskimau  and  Kal- 
muck, and  among  Europeans  many 
families  may  be  pointed  out  which 
have  thick  lips.  Moreover,  there 
are  nations  of  negroes,  he  adds, 
which  have  neither  thick  lips  nor 
flat  noses ; the  Joloffs,  a negro 
nation  between  the  Gambia  and 
Senegal  rivers,  are  very  black, 
but,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Moore,  they  have  handsome 
features,  and  neither  broad  noses 
nor  thick  lips.  Pigafetta  express- 
ly says,  that  the  Congo  negroes 
have  black,  curly,  and  frequent- 
ly, red  hair.  He  observes,  they 
resembled  the  Portuguese  pretty 
much,  except  in  colour;  the  iris 
was  in  some  black,  but  in  others 
of  a bluish  green,  and  they  had 
not  the  thick  lips  of  the  Nubians. 
Dampier,  in  his  description  of  the 
country  of  Natal,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  says,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  black,  and  had  curly 
hair,  but  that  they  had  rather  a 
long  face,  well  proportioned  nose, 
white  teeth,  and  an  agreeable 
countenance. 

As  great  a variety  of  features 
occurs  among  these  people  as  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope : the  sloping  contracted  fore- 
head, small  eyes,  depressed  nose, 
thick  Ups,  and  projecting  jaw, 
with  which  the  African  is  usual l v 
2 


caricatured,  are  by  no  means  con* 
stant  traits:  on  the  contrary,  al- 
most every  gradation  of  counte- 
nance may  be  met  with,  from  the 
disgusting  picture  too  commonly 
drawn  of  them,  to  the  finest  set 
of  European  features.  Want  of 
animation  does  not  characterize 
them,  and  flices  are  often  met  with 
which  express  the  various  emotions 
of  the  mind  with  great  energy. 
Professor  Camper  remarks  that 
painters,  in  sketching  the  heads 
of  Africans,  give  only  black  co- 
loured Europeans : more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing 
them  would  have  shewn  him  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion.  In  draw- 
ing the  characteristic  features  of 
any  nation  the  maximum  ought 
not  to  be  taken,  as  is  most  fre- 
quently done,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Grecian  artists,  who 
formed  to  themselves  an  ideal 
beauty,  w'hich  perhaps  never  ex- 
isted in  any  one  human  form,  and 
in  which  expression  of  counte  - 
nance is  nearly  annihilated. 

That  wonderful  diversity  of 
feature,  observable  in  men  and 
animals,  is  referred  by  Professor 
Camper  to  the  different  angles 
formed  by  what  he  terms  the  facial 
line  taken  en  jwojile.  This  is  a 
line  drawn  from  the  projecting 
part  of  the  forehead  above  the 
nose,  to  the  extremity  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  between  the 
two  front  incisor  teeth  ; w'hich  is 
I intersected  by  another  line  drawn 
j throng  1 the  centre  of  the  meatus 
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auditorious  externus  and  the  low- 
er part  of  the  nostrils.  The  an- 
gle formed  by  these  lines  is  most 
acute  in  birds,  and  becomes  great 
er  in  animals  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  human  species:  in 
one  species  of  ape  it  is  42° ; in 
another,  the  simia  sciurea  Linn, 
it  is  50° ; in  the  negro  70° ; in 
the  European  80° ; and  in  the 
most  beautiful  antique  it  forms  an 
angle  of  100°.  This  idea,  though 
extremely  ingenious,  will  probably 
not  be  found  to  stand  the  test  of 
experience.  Professor  Blumen- 
bach  observes,  that  the  skulls  of 
very  different  nations,  and  which 
vary  greatly  in  appearance  from 
each  other,  possess  the  same  facial 
line;  and,  on  the  contrary,  skulls 
belonging  to  the  same  nation, 
which  bear  upon  the  whole  a stri- 
king resemblance  to  each  other, 
have  a very  different  facial  line. 
Thus  in  two  skulls  belonging  to 
the  professor,  one  of  which  be- 
longed to  a Congo  negro,  and  the 
other  to  a Lithuanian,  the  facial 
line  is  nearly  the  same  ; but  in 
two  other  skulls  belonging  to  ne- 
groes, the  facial  line  differs  very 
remarkably.  He  further  adds, 
that  Camper  has  varied  so  much 
in  his  drawings  frcm  the  rule  he 
lays  down,  as  to  shew  that  there 
is  much  uncertainty  in  its  use. 
Besides,  the  human  features  are 
altered  by  such  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  never  can 
be  reduced  to  any  exact  standard. 
When  a rude  and  ill-featured  na- 


tion migrates  from  a cold  to  a tem- 
perate climate,  their  features  are 
softened,  and  assume  a more 
elegant  form.  The  Hungarians, 
originally  sprung  from  the  Lap- 
! landers,  but  placed  in  a temperate 
| climate,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  have  ac- 
quired more  handsome  features. 
The  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies 
resemble  the  native  Americans  in 
; their  high  cheek  bones  and  deep- 
seated  eyes.  Among  the  Nova 
Scotia  settlers  at  Sierra  Leone 
; the  facial  line  is  so  much  diversi- 
fied that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  Nations  who  live 
i in  barren  countries, and  experience 
a scarcity  of  food,  are  usually  of 
j a diminutive  size:  the  Bedouin 
I Arabs  are  of  small  stature,  and 
! are  remarked  for  the  smallness  of 
their  hands  and  feet.  A fuller 
diet  produces  a corresponding 
change;  and  it  is  a well  known 
fact,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  who  are  humanely  treated 
: and  well  fed,  are  better  made  than 
the  others,  and  acquire  more  of 
I the  European  cast  of  features. 
Civilization  has  also  a considera- 
jj  ble  effect  upon  the  countenance, 
and  perhaps  to  this  it  may  be 
owing  that  the  Foolas  have  in 
general  more  regular  and  delicate 
features  than  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  sea  coast.  Among  those 
' of  them  whom  either  curiosity  or 
\ commerce  had  attracted  to  the 
settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  I saw  a 
youth  whose  features  were  exact1/ 
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of  the  Grecian  mould,  and  whose 
person  might  have  afforded  to  the 
statuary  a model  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  Many  of  the  children 
also  of  the  Nova  Scotian  settlers, 
who  are  born  at  Free  Town, 
Sierra  Leone,  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  Europeans  only  by 
their  complexion.  An  opinion 
lias  very  generally  prevailed,  that 
the  Hat  nose  of  the  African  is 
occasioned  by  the  mother  press- 
ing it  down  after  birth  ; thi3  is 
just  as  false  as  the  notion  that 
the  curvature  of  the  thigh  bone  is 
occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the 
child  resting  on  the  nurse’s  arm: 
both  these  are  original  formations, 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  foetus. 
“Should  we  not  deem  it  very  ri- 
diculous, if  a travelling  or  philoso- 
phic negro,  or  Calmuck,  in  des- 
cribing the  particular  forms  of  our 
features,  were  gravely  to  assert, 
that  our  midwives,  mothers,  or 
nurses,  pulled  us  by  the  nose  du- 
ring our  infant  days,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  requisite  length  * ?” 
Various  opinions  have  been 
formed  respecting  the  rank  which 
the  African  holds  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  depreciate  his  claim 
to  the  dignity  of  man.  Owing  to 
the  resemblance  which  the  oran 
outang  is  said  to  bear  the  human 
species,  and  perhaps  from  a wish 
to  overturn  the  only  rational  and 
satisfactory  account  we  have  of 
the  creation,  some  writers  of  eini- 
* Camper’s  Works,  by  Cogar;, 


nence  have  asserted  that  man  ori- 
ginally walked  upon  four  feet,  and 
was  in  fact  the  same  with  the 
oran  outang.  . There  is  reason, 
however,  to  suspect  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  which  we  possess 
of  the  oran  outang ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  indebted  for 
much  of  its  human  appearance  to 
the  complaisance  of  painters* 
Professor  Ludwig,  in  his  excellent 
work,  asserts,  that  the  representa- 
tations  of  the  oran  outang,  by  Ty- 
son, Edwards,  Daubenton,  and 
Allemand,  are  defective  and  even 
imaginary.  Baron  von  Wurmb 
also  positively  declares,  since  the 
time  that  Bontius  resided  at  Ba- 
tavia, about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  an  oran  outang,  such 
as  is  represented  by  him,  has  never 
been  seen  there,  or  in  any  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  old- 
est and  most  experienced  Javan- 
ese, he  continues,  know  no  other 
oran  outang  but  such  as  are  per- 
fect apes  ; and  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage they  distinguish  only  two 
species  of  apes  without  tails,  which 
Bufton  has  classed  undef  the 
titles  pongos  and  jockos.  These 
circumstances  appear  tohave  mis- 
led naturalists,  who  have  been  led 
still  further  astray  by  their  anxie- 
ty to  trace  every  link  of  the  chain 
with  which  nature  is  supposed  t# 
connect  her  works.  In  support 
of  this  strange  opinion,  and  agree- 
able to  the  spirit  of  systematizing 
which  generally  prevails,  the 
African  has  been  pointed  out  as 
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the  connecting  link  between  the 
homo  sapiens,  and  his  supposed 
progenitor  the  oran  outang.  The 
learned  and  accurate  Professor 
Soemmering  has,  with  much  ana- 
tomical skill,  compared  the  orga- 
nization of  the  African  with  that 
of  the  European,  and  has 
pointed  out  several  circumstances 
in  which  they  differ;  though  some 
of  these  are  of  so  trifling  a nature, 
that  they  would  probably  have 
escaped  a less  accurate  and  in- 
telligent observer.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
observations  have  been  drawn  from 
too  few  subjects,  and  many  of  the 
deviations,  upon  which  much 
stress  is  laid,  are  such  as  occur 
occasionally  in  the  dissection  of 
European  bodies.  In  justice  to 
Professor  Soemmering  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  in  prosecuting  this 
comparative  inquiry  he  attended 
solely  to  the  appearances  as  they 
presented  themselves,  without 
having  been  biassed  on  instituting 
his  observations  by  any  precon- 
ceived theory.  He  therefore  does 
not  hesitate  to  consider  them  as 
brethren  entitled  to  an  inter- 


i change  of  good  offices,  and  more- 
over add,  that  many  of  the  blacks 
surpass  their  brothers  the  whites 
as  well  in  understanding  as  in  the 
fineness  of  their  shape.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  into  what  a varie- 
ty of  forms  authors  have  endea- 
voured to  diversify  the  human 
species,  supposing  no  doubt  that 
Nature  loved  to  indulge  her  fond- 
nes  for  variety  in  producing  races 
of  men  according  to  their  distort- 
ed fancies. 

All  these  opinions  may  be 
finally  answered  in  the  works  of 
an  elegant  author,  who  observes, 
that  “of  all  animals,  the  differ- 
ences between  mankind  are  the 
smallest.  Of  the  lower  races  of 
creatures  the  changes  are  so  great 
as  often  entirely  to  disguise  the 
natural  animal,  and  to  distort  or 
to  disfigure  its  shape.  But  the 
chief  differences  in  man  are  rather 
taken  from  the  tincture  of  his 
skin  than  the  variety  of  his  figure ; 
and  in  all  climates  he  presents  his 
erect  deportment  and  the  marked 
superiority  of  his  form 

* Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature, 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS 

From  “ An  Essay  on  the  Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Arts,  common  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Ashantees.” 

BY  T.  EDWARD  EOWDICH,  ESQ . 


The  traditions  of  emigration, 
not  of  the  whole  population  but 
of  particular  families,  sc  .current 


in  the  Ashantee  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  the  numerous 
exceptions  to  the  negro  eouuten- 
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ance,  and  the  striking  similitude 
of  their  more  extraordinary  su- 
perstitions, laws,  and  customs  to 
those  of  ancient  Egypt,  persuade 
me  that  most  of  the  higher  classes 
are  descended  from  eastern 
Ethiopians  who  had  been  improved 
by  an  intercourse  with  the  Egyp- 
tian emigrants  and  colonists. 

The  connection  and  intercourse 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  seem,  na- 
turally, to  have  existed  from  the 
foundation  of  these  kingdoms. 
The  Greek  writers  agree,  that  the 
Ethiopians  frequently  bursting  in- 
to Egypt  with  their  vast  armies, 
by  the  same  route  so  fatal  to  the 
troops  of  Cambyses,  subdued  and 
occupied  it  for  ages.  The  Ethio- 
pic  dynasties  are  recorded  in  the 
Egyptian  chronicles : an  Ethiopian 
had  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  long  before  the  reign  of 
Sesostris.  A king  of  Ethiopia, 
celebrated  for  his  moderation  and 
his  prudence,  was  invited  to  expel 
and  succeed  the  tyrant  Amosis: 
another  seized  the  throne  which 
the  Egyptians  had  before  proffer- 
ed or  accorded  to  his  countryman, 
and  after  expiating  the  usurpa- 
tion by  a reign  of  fifty  years  dis- 
tinguished by  wisdom  and  human- 
ity, by  the  abolition  of  death  and 
the  substitution  of  useful  public 
labour  as  a punishment,  perfected 
by  voluntarily  retiring  to  his  na- 
tive country.  The  commerce  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was 
as  ancient  as  their  wars,  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodoti\s  and 


Strabo,  the  two  people  were  in* 
discriminately  blended  in  Ele- 
phantine and  its  neighbourhood, 

| which  they  inhabited  in  common, 

‘ The  former  asserts  that  tradition 
| attributed  an  Ethiopian  origin  to 
Elephantine  and  Thebes. 

But  a mere  intercourse,  however 
intimate,  does  not  seem  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  striking  coin- 
cidence of  superstitions  and  cus- 
toms which  I shall  submit;  they 
are  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
emigrations  from  Egypt  to  Ethio- 
pia, recorded  in  the  ancient 
authors.  I will  not  dwell  on  the 
expedition  of  Sesostris,  (who  is 
considered  to  have  subdued  the 
whole  of  Abyssinia  and  the  king- 
dom of  Abel),  but  rest  principally 
on  the  fact  related  by  Herodotus, 
and  confirmed  by  Diodorus,  Arti- 
midorus,  Eratosthenses  and  Pliny, 
that  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand Egyptians,  wearied  of  re- 
maining three  years  in  garrison 
on  the  frontiers,  deserted  from 
Psammiticus,  and  went  as  far  be- 
yond Meroe  as  Meroe  is  beyond 
Elephantine,  or  a journey  of  four 
months  from  the  latter  country  ; 
that  they  presented  themselves  to 
the  king  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia, 
who  gave  them  the  lands  of  some 
of  his  enemies,  whom  they  ejected  ; 
and  that  the  Ethiopians  civilized 
themselves  in  adopting  the  man- 
ners of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Ethiopians,  thus  dispossessed  or 
ejected,  were  doubtless  only  press- 
ed into  the  nearest  convenient 
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countries,  and  still  preserving  an 
intercourse,  participating,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  civilization  intro- 
duced by  the  emigrants  from 

Egypt- 

Although  the  conjecture  ofNew- 
ton,that  C’ambyses  made  the  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia,  is  not  supported 
by  Herodotus,  yet  the  Greek  his- 
torian affirms  that  Cambyses  sub- 
jugated some  provinces  of  that 
country,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
sent  him  an  annual  tribute  (com- 
prehending Elephants ’ teeth  a- 
mongst  the  articles),  which  was 
still  paid  in  his  time.  Herodotus  1 
also  assures  us,  that  Xerxes  had 
Occidental  Ethiopians  and  Li- 
byans in  his  army  when  he  invad- 
ed Greece ; the  former  had 
woolly  hair  and  annointed  their 
bodies  before  going  into  action  ; 
and  the  latter  have  been  conclud- 
ed to  be  the  negro  Ethiopians  des- 
cribed so  accurately  by  Diodorus, 
and  placed  by  him  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of 
the  Nile. 

The  sweeping  expedition  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  is  known, ! 
by  the  record  of  his  triumphal  mo- 
nument at  Adulis,  to  have  sub- 
dued nations  southward  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  others  as 
far  westward  as  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Kulla,  undoubtedly  com- 
pelled many  Ethiopian  tribes  or 
families  (inheriting  the  supersti- 
tions and  customs  which  their 
ancestors  had  adopted  from  the 
Egyptian  emigrants)  to  retire 


still  more  westward,  from  the 
first  alarm  of  his  approach,  the 
fear  of  a second  invasion,  or  the 
apprehension  of  being  despoiled 
of  half  their  possessions,  as  he 
records  some  of  the  nations  w hom 
he  subdued  to  have  been. 

Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus both  agree  in  distinguishing 
Ethiopians  in  some  degree  civiliz- 
ed from  others  who  w-ere  savages  ; 
speaking  of  the  former  as  having 
been  of  themselves  a little  ad- 
vanced and  afterwards  perfected 
in  laws  and  manners  by  the  de 
serters  and  colonists  from  Egypt 

Diodorus  writes  of  the  Ethio- 
pian savages,  that  some  deposit 
their  dead  bodies  in  the  water , as 
the  most  honourable  sepulture t 
and  others  in  their  houses,  No\/ 
it  it  remarkable,  that  the  Jum 
Jums,  a cannibal  nation  adjoining 
the  Niger  far  to  the  eastward, 
were  particularly  described  as 
consigning  their  dead  to  the  river 
in  rude  coffins  ; and  the  Sheekan3, 
and  other  anthropophagi  whom  I 
have  described,  and  laid  down 
for  the  first  time  in  my  map  of 
north-western  Africa,  having  con- 
versed with  individuals  of  these 
nations  in  the  Empoongwa  or  Ga- 
boon country,  bury  their  dead  in 
their  houses , under  their  beds.  It 
will  be  seen  too  in  the  chapter  on 
Geography,  that  the  Jum  Jums  of 
the  Ashantee  travellers  and  itiner- 
aries, the  Yem  Yems  or  cannibals 
described  to  Hornemann  as  south 
of  Cano  and  the  Niger,  the  canni- 
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bal  nations  behind  the  river  Ga- 
boon, all  occurs  on  these  different 
authorities,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, if  not  in  the  same  spot. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
these  nations,  found  almost  pre- 
cisely where  Ptolomy  has  placed 
his  Ethiopes  Anthropophagi,  are 
the  decendants  of  the  savage 
Ethiopians  of  Herodotus. 

The  colony  of  Syrians  placed 
by  Alexander  to  the  south  of  the 
Axomites,  and  who  are  considered 
by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  obtruded  a 
new  dynasty  on  the  throne 
of  Abyssinia,  are  likely  to  have 
compelled  or  induced  emigration 
to  the  westward. 

It  appears,  that  the  Arabs, 
whom  Pliny  and  the  more  ancient 
writers  affirmed  to  have  settled 
from  Syene  as  far  up  as  Meroe, 
have  since  that  time  penetrated 
south  westward  into  the  interior  of 
Ethiopia;  for  in  the  accounts  and  j 
MSS.  charts  which  I received  j 
from  the  natives,  Wadey  was  al-  ■ 
ways  distinguished  as  the  first  j 
Arab  dominion,  and  its  inhabitants  j 
were  said  to  use  a different  diet* 
and  their  ambition  only  to  be  re-  I 
pressed  by  the  great  power  of  the 
Emperor  of  Bornou.  This  pro- 
gress of  the  Arabs  inland  must 
also  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
location of  the  Ethiopic  or  Negro 
nations. 

The  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balbus  (the  last  Roman  general 
who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
triumph),  who  reached  the  Niger, 


! and  marched  for  some  time  on  its 
! northern  bank  (apparently  where 
the  modern  negro  kingdoms  of 
Noofee,  Yaoora,  and  Fillani  are 
now  situated),  must  doubtless 
! have  disturbed  many  of  the  colo- 
| nies  and  aborigines,  and  induced 
movements  to  the  south  of  the 
Niger.  The  previous  expedition 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus  (who  seems 
to  have  passed  near  where  Park 
understood  the  source  of  the  Niger 
to  be,  into  the  country  of  the  Pe- 
rorsi,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between 
the  Gambia  and  the  Coast),  must 
I also  have  contributed  to  these  se- 
| condary  movements  of  the  Ethio- 
pians. 

Septimus  Flaccus,  according  to 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  made  a three 
month’s  expedition  into  the  in- 
j terior  of  Africa,  proceeding  from 
| the  country  of  the  Garamantes 
: into  Ethiopia,  and  traversing 
Libya.  Julius  Maturnus,  accord- 
I ing  to  the  same  author,  was  em- 
ployed four  months  in  a similar 
| enterprise,  having  departed  from 
| Leptis  Magna  or  the  modern 
Lebeda,  to  join  the  Garamantes 
| at  Garama,  in  order  to  invade 
Agysimba,  the  country  of  rhino- 
ceroses. 

Probus  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Blemmyi,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Thebes,  vanquish- 
ed them,  and  sent  several  prisoners 
to  Rome.  Diocletian  transport- 
ed considerable  numbers  of  the 
Blemmyi  and  Nobatse  to  an  island 
in  the  Nile  near  Elephantine,  ac' 
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corded  them  temples  and  allowed 
them  to  choose  their  own  priests. 
Before  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the 
Homan  frontier  extended  to 
within  twenty-three  journies  of 
Axum. 

Thus  then  it  would  appear, 
that  tribes  or  nations  of  the  more 
civilized  Ethiopians,  were  ejected 
fey  the  great  Egyptian  emigration  ; 
pressed  still  farther  by  the  con- 
querors whose  invasions  were  re- 
corded at  Axum  and  Adulie ; 
again  dispossessed  by  the  enter- 
prising Carthagenian  colonies 
spread  from  Cyrene  to  the  Atlan- 
tic; by  the  Numidians,  Gsetulians 
and  Garamantes,  driven  south- 
wards by  the  Romans  ; and  ulti- 
'mately  arrived  at  their  present  sit- 
uation through  a series  of  internal 
wars  and  emigrations,  positively 
. recorded  in  their  own  historical 
traditions  but  otherwise  unknown 
to  us.  Many  traces  of  the  super- 
stition and  customs  which  these 
people  had  previously  adopted 
from  the  Egyptians,  are  still  ex- 
isting, and  manv  must  have  been 
lost  or  corrupted  in  their  change 
of  abode,  and  their  consequent 
connection  with  the  less  civilized 
Ethiopians. 

I will  first  show  wherein  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians  aud  Ashautees  still  agree, 
for  the  Ashantees  will  be  found 
to  have  retained  the  Egyptian 
superstitions  much  more  perfectly 
than  the  Abyssinians,  because  the 
latter  must  have  abandoned  many 


on  their  conversion,  as  incompati- 
ble with  their  new  religion. 

The  following  customs  will  be 
recognized  as  Abyssinian.  The 
king  of  Ashantee  is  never  to  b® 
presumed  to  speak  but  through 
his  ministers  or  interpreters,  who 
invariably  repeat  his  most  ordina- 
ry observations,  however  audible, 
with  the;  Abyssinian  exordium, 
“ Hear  what  the  King  says!  He 
confines  himself  to  the  palace  and 
is  invisible  to  his  subjects  for 
several  days,  twice  every  week, 
Before  decision  in  criminal  cases 
he  always  retires  to  a secret  coun- 
cil : he  never  eats  in  public,  or  be- 
fore any  but  his  slaves.  It  is  high 
treason  to  sit  on  the  king’s  seat, 
which  is  turned  upside  down  the 
instant  he  quits  it.  In  Abyssinia, 
none  inherit  the  throne  with  any 
bodily  defect : the  most  lawless 
intrigue  is  permitted  to  the 
females  of  the  royal  family,  if 
their  gallants  are  handsome,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  same 
i pre-eminence  of  person  to  the 
. heirs  of  the  throne. 

The  white  fillet  worn  by  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  on  ordinary 
occasions,  is  also  the  distinguish- 
: ing  ornament  of  the  king  of  Ash- 
antee,  and  never  assumed  by  any 
subject ; but  on  state  occasions 
j (when  the  king  of  Abyssinia  would 
| wear  his  crown)  the  fillet  is  dis’ 
carded,  and  a venerated  orna- 
ment, which  it  would  be  death  to 
imitate,  is  carefully  painted  in 
white  across  the  forehead  of  the 
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decorated  monarch.  This  line, 
which  I believe  heralds  call  daun- 
ceite,  is  frequent  on  the  walls  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 

The  officers  who  precede  the 
king  with  the  long  whips,  to  lash 
away  the  crowd,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Wardrobe,  are  found  in 
the  Ashantee  as  well  as  in  the 
Abyssinian  royal  household. 

The  splendid  suit  and  attire  of 
the  King’s  Cook,  the  Master  of 
the  Band,  the  Gold  Horn  Blower, 
and  others,  have  been  mentioned 
as  most  striking,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  our  entree  into  Coomassie. 
Another  very  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence is,  that  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee has,  as  part  of  his  state  house- 
hold, a band  of  royal  or  licensed 
robbers  (the  manner  of  whose  de- 
predations I have  described  in 
the  ‘Customs’)  organized  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  who  annoy- 
ed the  earliest  European  visitors 
to  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  where 
they  were  also  attached  to  the 
royal  household. 

The  kings  of  Abyssinia  are  al 
ways  attended  by  judges  or  civil 
authorities  in  their  military  expe- 
ditions : no  Ashantee  army  ever 
proceeds  on  a campaign  without 
one  being  attached  to  it,  and  if  the 
king  is  present,  three  or  four,  to 
settle  the  tributes,  to  make  « the 
great  laws’  (treaties,)  and  to  try 
and  condemn  enemies  or  rebels  at 
the  moment  of  their  falling  into 
their  power. 

In  Abyssinia,  the  toscar,  or  fete 


in  honour  of  the  dead,  is  celebrat- 
1 ed  as  soon  as  the  relatives  can  be 
assembled,  and  it  is  renewed  at 
! intervals  ; for,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  the  near  relations 
emulate  each  other  in  magnificent 
feasts  in  honour  of  the  deceased, 
and  frequently  to  visit  the 
| tomb.  To  assist  at  these  assem- 
blies is  the  strongest  testimony  of 
respect  for  the  family.  Such  are 
the  funeral  customs  of  the  Ashan- 
tees,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
have  described,  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  relations  and  acquain- 
tances. 

The  extraordinary  custom  in 
Ashantee  (which  I have  illustrated 
by  some  anecdotes^  of  swearing 
on  the  king’s  head,  or  rather  of 
compelling  the  most  reluctant  to 
perform  a dangerous  action  by  the 
invocation  “May  the  king  die  if 
you  do  not !”  is  not  yet  forgotten 
in  Abyssinia. 

When  Mr.  Salt  witnessed  the 
review  of  the  troops  of  Tigris  by 
the  Ras,  he  observed  that  the  of- 
ficers wore  a scarf,  and  a band  of 
satin  round  their  heads,  tied  in  a 
knot  behind,  with  the  long  ends 
hanging  down  or  floating  broadly 
in  the  air  during  their  violent 
movements : some  replaced  this 
head-dress  by  a band  of  skin,  the 
stiff  bushy  hair  giving  a more  fear- 
ful aspect.  The  former  is  the  mil- 
itary attire  of  such  of  the  chiefs  in 
Coomassie  as  have  not  been  au- 
thorized to  assume  the  costly 
Fetish  war  dress ; and  the  bristly 
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skins  are  worn  on  the  heads  of  the 
executioners,  and  some  few  others* 
whom  I remarked  as  looking  more 
like  wild  beasts  than  men.  The 
horns  of  animals  distinguish  the 
head  dress  of  those  warriors  who 
have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  either  country. 
The  small  chains  for  reins,  the 
large  saddle,  the  elevated  pummel, 
the  cantle  covered  entirely  with 
red  leather,  the  marashut  placed 
under  it,  the  breeching  instead  of 
a crupper,  the  tinkling  collar  with 
a little  bell,  gave  the  caparison  of 
the  Abyssinian  horses  precisely 
the  same  peculiarities  as  noticed  in 
that  of  Dagwumba. 

Mr.  Salt  continues  to  relate, 
that  each  chief  advanced  directly 
in  front  of  the  Ras,  assumed  a 
menacing  attitude,  pronounced  a 
pompous  detail  of  his  exploits,  and 
threw  at  his  feet  the  trophy  which 
he  had  until  then  suspended  above 
his  bracelets.  In  Ashantee,  the 
same  menacing  attitude  (in  all 
military  oaths  the  sword  of  the 
swearer  being  extended  close  to 
the  King’s  nose),  the  same  pom- 
pous detail,  precede  the  throwing 
of  a lacerated  jaw,  a ghastly  head, 
or  the  bloody  weapon  of  the  con- 
quered enemy  before  the  king  > 
and  in  battle,  the  reeking  heads 
of  the  slain  are  hurried  into  the 
rear,  to  be  pressed  by  the  foot  of 
the  reclining  general,  who,  in  his 
affected  contempt  of  the  enemy, 
has  his  draft-board  before  him. 


The  thigh  bones,  skulls  and  jaws 
of  the  Ashantees,  are  less  barbar- 
ous and  less  disgusting  human 
trophies,  than  those  torn  by  the 
Abyssinians  from  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  : I never  heard  of  such 
being  brought  to  Coomassie. 

Marriage  in  Abyssinia  is  but  a 
civil  contract,  subsisting  only  un- 
til dissolved  by  the  wish  of  either 
party,  which  is  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering their  attachment  to  the 
Christian  religion  : so,  in  Ashan- 
tee,  the  mere  return  of  the  mar- 
riage present  to  the  husband  by  the 
wife’s  family,  on  her  dissatisfac- 
tion, dissolves  the  contract.  In 
both  countries  the  property  of  the 
wife,  received  from  her  own  fami- 
ly, is  always  enjoyed  and  disposed 
of  independent  of  the  husband. 
In  Ashantee,  the  husband  is  never 
involved  in  the  wife’s  quarrels, 
offences,  or  law-suits.  Mr.  Salt 
observed  the  great  freedom  of  con- 
duct of  the  Ozouros  of  royal  de- 
scent, although  he  did  not  consider 
it  to  be  so  lawless  as  Bruce,  by 
whose  account  it  equalled  that  of 
the  sisters  and  daughters  of  the 
kings  of  Ashantee. 

The  evenings  in  Abyssinia  are 
beguiled,  in  the  houses  of  the  chiefs, 
by  chess,  the  songs  of  the  Gallas, 
and  buffoonery. 

I have  stated  the  Ashantee  year 
to  begin  on  the  first  of  October,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
my  own  memorandum  referring  it 
to  the  beginning  of  September  ; 
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and  I am  inclined  to  think  I was 
right,  because  the  neighbours  of 
the  Ashantees  begin  their  year  in 
the  end  of  August,  or  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Abyssinian,  a curious 
coincidence,  The  derivation  of 
the  names  of  the  Abyssinian  months 
remains  unknown;  the  Ashantees 
declared  that  they  divided  their 
months  by  the  fall  of  the  particular 
fruits. 

I have  mentioned  the  numerous 
exceptions  to  the  Negro  counte- 
nance, as  the  first  extraordinary 
peculiarity  which  struck  me  on 
reaching  Ashantee  : the  character 
and  expression  are  forcibly  re- 
called by  Mr.  Salt’s  Abyssinian 
portraits.  j 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  Abyssinians  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Ashantees. 

Mr.  Salt  observes,  that  he  was 
struck  with  the  great  resemblance 
betw  een  the  Abyssinian  architec- 
ture and  the  Gothic  : in  Ashantee, 
as  I have  particularly  described, 
the  nail-head,  cable,  lozenge  and 
other  Anglo-Norman  ornaments, 
are  frequent.  Arcades  of  round 
and  pointed  arches  are  common, 
the  former  frequently  interlacing, 
and  thus,  probably,  suggesting  the 
first  idea  of  the  pointed  arch  in 
Ethiopia,  as  in  Europe.  The 
larger  ornaments  of  the  bases  of 
the  Ashantee  buildings,  are  of  an 
Egyptian  character;  but  the  in- 
tricate and  mystical  assemblage 


of  lines  and  circles,  which  are 
crowded  with  so  much  care  into 
the  entablatures,  are  evidently 
groupings  of  Ethiopic  characters 
similar  to  those  found  by  Mr.  Salt 
at  Axum,  and  in  the  ruins  in  the 
valley  of  Yiha.  Their  studied 
and  unaccountable  intricacy  had 
long  puzzled  me;  it  was  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  their  larger  and  more 
common  architectural  decorations. 
Although  these  Ethiopic  charac- 
ters are  always  intermixed  in  the 
entablatures,  yet,  in  the  cornices^ 
I have  frequently  observed  them 
ranged  individually : I regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  idea  of  their  be- 
ing hieroglyphics  did  not  strike 
me  when  in  Coomassie,  nor  did  it 
occur  to  me  until,  reading  Mr. 
Salt’s  travels  in  Abyssinia  for  the 
first  time,  I recognised  them  in 
his  engravings  of  the  Ethiopic 
characters  found  at  Axum  and 
Yiha. 

Human  sacrifices  were  practis- 
ed by  the  ancient  Egyptians  until 
the  reign  of  Amosis.  Men  were 
sacrificed  at  Heliopolis,  and  to 
Juno  or  Lucina  at  a city  in  the 
upper  Thebais,  called  by  the  name 
of  that  goddess.  ItBwas  a disgrace 
reflected  on  them  by  the  Greeks, 
even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
whose  question,  “ Is  it  likely  that 
those  who  were  forbidden  to  sacri- 
fice animals,  would  sacrifice  men?’ 
is  completely  answered  by  the  in- 
stance of  the  Ashantees,  who  sacr 
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fice  their  fellow-creatures,  whilst 
thev  punish  the  killing  of  a vulture, 
a hysena  or  any  sacred  animal? 
with  death. 

White  is  a colour  as  sacred  in 
Ashantee  as  it  was  in  Egypt ; the 
priests  are  not  only  distinguished 
by  a white  cloth,  but  frequently 
chalk  their  bodies  all  over.  The 
king,  and  all  but  the  poorer  class 
of  his  subjects,  wear  a white  cloth 
on  their  fetish  days  or  Sunday, 
which  is  not  the  same  in  all  fami- 
lies, and  also  on  the  days  of  the 
week  on  which  they  were  born- 
The  acquitted  are  always  sprink- 
led with  white  chalk;by  the  king’s 
interpreters,  as  a mark  of  their  in- 1 
nocence.  The  King  always  swears  j 
and  makes  others  swear  on  a 
white  fowl,  and  three  white  lambs 
is  the  sacrifice  appointed  to  be 
made  before  his  bed-chamber. 
A corpse  is  sometimes  chalked  all  j 
over.  The  Egyptian  priests  wore  ! 
black  on  melancholy  occasions, 1 
and  the  mourning  cloth  of  the 
Ashantees  is  painted  in  close 
patterns  of  this  colour. 

Crocodiles  were  sacred  in 
Egypt,  tamed,  fed  with  flesh,  and 
entombed  after  death.  In  Ahanta 
the  sacred  crocodiles  are  tamed, 
fed  with  white  fowls  by  the  fetish- 
men  or  priests,  and  buried  after 
death.  Diodorus  mentions  wolves 
as  sacred  in  Egypt ; hysenas  and 
wolves  have  been  frequently  con-  | 
founded,  as  they  are  still  at  the  ! 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  for-  j 


merare  sacred  amongst  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ashantees. 

I have  dwelt,  in  the  chapter  on 
the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Ash- 
antee, on  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  the  people  being  di- 
vided, by  immemorial  tradition, 
into  the  Buffalo,  Bush-Cat,  Dog, 
Parrot,  Panther,  and  other  fami- 
lies : each  family  being  forbidden 
to  eat  of  the  animal,  whose  name 
they  bear  : they  salute  strangers 
of  their  particular  families  as  bro- 
thers and  treat  them  with  hospi- 
tality. Herodotus  tells  us,  that, 
in  Egypt,  a certain  number  of  men 
and  women  were  destined  to  take 
care  of  particular  animals,  and  that 
the  office  was  hereditary : Dio- 

dorus adds,  that  when  they  trav- 
elled, they  bore  some  mark  indicat- 
ing the  animal  of  which  they  took 
care,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  were  respected  and  rever- 
enced by  those  they  met.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Pauw,  apes,  lions,  and 
animals  of  other  countries  were  in 
the  number  of  those  to  whom  fami- 
lies were  dedicated.  In  Egypt, 
each  month  and  each  day  was  sa- 
cred to  some  god ; in  Ashantee, 
they  had  good  and  bad  days  and 
good  and  bad  months,  and  all  un- 
dertakings are  regulated  accord- 
ingly. 

When  an  Egyptian  of  respecta- 
bility died,  all  the  females  of  his 
family  daubed  their  faces  and  heads 
with  mire , and  leaving  the  body 
in  the  house,  paraded  the  streets 
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('the  men  following  in  a distinct 
company,),  lamenting  and  beating 
their  breasts  ; they  abstained  from 
wine  and  delicacies,  and  did  not 
lie  in  their  beds  until  the  body  was 
interred.  In  Ashantee,  all  the 
females  of  the  family  daub  their 
faces  and  breasts  with  the  red  earth 
of  which  they  build  their  houses> 
parade  the  town  ('distinct  from 
the  men),  lamenting  and  beating 
themselves,  assume  mean  attire* 
abstain  from  all  nourishment  but 
palm  wine,  and  sleep  in  the  pub- 
lic streets  until  the  corpse  is  buri- 
ed. Herodotus,  speaking  of  the 
Egyptians  embalming  dead  bodies 
adds,  that  the  Ethiopians  did  so 


too  ; but  in  a different  manner ; the 
Ashantees  sometimes  smoke  them 
for  preservation. 

Herodotus  writes,  ‘ other  na- 
tions, when  in  grief,  shave  their 
heads,  especially  the  near  rela- 
tives ; whereas,  in  Egypt,  these 
persons  allow  their  beard  and  hair 
to  grow  on  such  occasions.’  The 
present  king  of  Ashantee  had  not 
his  head  shaved  or  his  beard  cut 
for  twelve  moons  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Sai  Quamina,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
If  the  first  or  second  child  dies, 
the  hair  of  the  third  is  not  cut 
until  the  third  year. 


[From  the  National  Journal.] 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  with  what 
readiness  and  sincerity  the  views 
of  this  interesting  Society  are 
adopted  and  furthered  by  intelli- 
gent citizens  in  different  sections 
of  the  Union.  The  emancipation 
v of  sixty  slaves  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
C.  Crenshaw,  near  Richmond, 
has  already  been  noticed  in  seve- 
ral newspapers.  We  subjoin  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  that  gen- 
tleman, explanatory  of  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  destination 
of  these  new  freemen.  His  de- 
cision appears  to  us  to  be  noble 
and  judicious.  Owing  to  the 
character  and  construction  of  so- 


ciety, in  these  states,  the  manu- 
mitted slave  can  never  enjoy  that 
influence  and  respectability,  and 
those  privileges,  which  give  to 
liberty  all  its  value.  Here,  he  is 
deprived,  by  the  despotism  of 
circumstances,  of  all  inducements 
to  enterprise,  and  all  motives  for 
honorable  ambition.  But  in  the 
Liberian  Colony,  the  most  honora- 
ble distinctions  are  placed  within 
his  reach,  and  the  whole  sphere  of 
utility  is  opened  to  its  unfettered 
mind. 

Richmond,  8th  Mouthy  22d , 1825. 

“ Esteemed  Friend:  Thy  letter  of  the 
16th  was  received  last  night.  I expect 
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to  start  for  the  Springs,  in  the  upper 
country,  to-morrow,  which  will  prevent 
my  making  any  arrangement,  this  season, 
for  the  servants  liberated  by  me  to  go  to 
Liberia  ; but  it  is  my  wish  that  the  young 
part  of  them  should  g-o  another  year, ! 
and  1 shall  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Colonization  Society  in  givingthem 
a passage.  AYith  best  wishes  for  the  1 
Society,  and  sentiments  of  high  respect 
for  thyself. 

In  haste,  thy  friend, 

NATHANIEL  C.  CRENSHAW.” 

Another  instance  of  distinguished 
liberality,  similar  in  its  character, 
merits  also  an  honorable  mention. 
The  Rev.  Cave  Jones,  a chaplain 
in  the  United  States’  Navy,  has 
manumitted  two  men  of  color, 
and  directed  them  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Society,  in  order  that  they 
may  take  passage  to  the  African 
Colony,  in  the  vessel  which  is 
about  to  be  despatched  thither, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Socie- 
ty, We  have  been  obliged  with  a 
perusal  of  the  letter  which  has 
been  recently  received  from  that 
gentleman,  by  the  respectable  and 
zealous  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  we  consider  it  so  honorable  I 
to  the  writer,  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  making  the  following  j 
extract : 

“The  object  of  my  inquiry,  on  the 
former  occasion,  was  to  proride  for  the 
emancipation  of  two  men  of  color  be- 
longing to  my  wife’s  estate,*  whom  I left  j 
in  Virginia  on  my  removal  from  that  I 
state,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  whom  J 
I have  been  some  time  waiting  for  a suit- 
able opportunity,  when  it  could  be  done 
with  advantage  to  them,  and  security  to 


the  country.  The  colony  which  you/ 
Society  lias  founded,  appears  to  me  to 
present  the  desired  opening;  and  the 
reason  why  I have  not  before  embraced 
it  is,  that  I wished  first  to  be  presented 
with  a sure  prospect  of  its  permanency. 
You  have  now,  I think,  arrived  at  that 
point ; and,  therefore,  it  affords  me  great 
satisfaction  to  embrace  the  present  op- 
portunity. I hope  only  that  we  may 
not  be  too  late. 

I have  by  this  post  written  to  my 
agent  in  the  county  of  Accomack, 
Virginia,  to  have  the  men  immediately 
conveyed  to  Norfolk,  and  delivered  to 
Mr.  John  McPhail,  your  agent  there, 
accompanied  with  what  appears  to  me 
a sufficient  instrument  of  emancipation. 
He  is  also  instructed  to  furnish  them 
with  sufficient  clothes,  together  with 
some  instruments  of  husbandry.  All, 
therefore,  that  the  Society  will  have  to 
undertake,  will  be  to  provide  for  their 
passage,  the  usual  expenses  of  which 
you  will  please  to  charge  to  me,  and 
upon  my  being  furnished  with  the  ac- 
count, they  shall  be  discharged.” 

The  views  of  the  Society  have 
not  only  been  aided  by  the  eman- 
cipations which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  letters, 
and  by  others  which  have  attained 
celebrity  through  the  newspapers 
of  the  Union  ; but  have  also  been 
| promoted  by  the  munificence  of 
the  public,  in  the  way  of  pecu- 
niary and  other  contributions. 
Amongst  the  donations  most  re- 
cently made  to  the  Society,  one 
j from  Mr.  E.  S.  Thomas,  of  Balti- 
I more,  deserves  particular  men- 
, tion : 

! “ I have,”  says  this  gentleman,  **  a 

, large  quantity  of  seeds,  which  I wish  to 
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present  to  the  Colonization  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonists.  Among 
them  is  not  less  than  I2001bs.  of  turnip 
seed,  of  various  sorts  ; also,  a variety  of 
cabbage,  See.  &c.  They  are  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Society.” 

From  these  facts  and  statements, 
it  will  be  evident  to  our  readers 
that  the  prospect  of  utility  is  ex- 
panding before  the  laudable  per- 
severance of  this  Society.  While 
such  success  attends  the  efforts  of 
the  institution  at  home,  the  ac- 

■L. 


| counts  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
i Colony  itself,  are  satisfactory. 

. Acquiring  strength  and  confidence 
daily,  the  colonists  begin  to  turn 
I their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate ; and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  of  a new  nation,  the 
future  extent  and  influence  of 
which  lies  buried  among  the 
hereafter  to  be  developed  meta- 
morphoses of  time. 


[[From  the  Central  Gazette,  Charlottesville,  Va.] 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETIES. 


Perhaps  no  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  exhibits  the  same 
evidence  of  tranquillity  and  com- 
posure, as  the  present.  The  po- 
litical commotions  which  have  so 
often  agitated  Europe,  have  in  a 
great  degree  subsided,  since  the 
events  of  Waterloo,  and  the  more 
recent  and  melancholy  occurren- 
ces of  the  Spanish  peninsula* 
The  struggles  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can provinces  have  terminated  in 
the  complete,  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a rational  system  of  civil 
liberty.  The  contest  in  which 
Greece  has  been  so  ardently  and 
so  justly  engaged,  though  it  has 
excited  a deep  interest  throughout 
all  civilized  nations,  is  limited  in 
its  immediate  effects  to  the  nar- 
row sphere  of  the  Turkish  Archi- 


pelago. For  fifty  years,  the  ex- 
tension of  true  principles  of  natu- 
ral and  social  freedom,  has  been 
the  great  object,  to  which  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  energies 
of  mankind  have  been  steadily 
devoted  ; the  forum,  the  senate 
and  the  bloody  field  have  been 
successively,  theatres  of  strife  be- 
tween the  votaries  of  power  aud 
the  advocates  of  right. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  for  a 
people,  in  the  absence  of  war  and 
all  public  calamity,  to  turn  their 
i thoughts  to  the  operation  of  do- 
; mestic  causes  on  their  political 
! and  social  happiness — to  enquire, 
how  much  greater  good  can  be 
attained  or  what  evil  avoided,  by 
the  application  of  principles  of 
experience  and  wisdom.  Among 
the  various  topicks,  to  which  the 
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public  attention  has  been  directed 
in  our  own  country,  their  is  none 
of  more  decided  interest  than  the 
colonization  of  free  blacks  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a subject 
of  vital  import  to  the  southern 
states — one,  we  are  well  aware, 
of  delicate  and  novel  character. 
The  plans  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Societies,  have  been  de- 
liberately approved,  after  solemn 
consideration,  by  the  most  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Without  re- 
gard to  political  dissentions  or 
local  diversities,  the  philanthro- 
pist, the  Christian  and  the  states- 
man, have  united  to  promote  this 
great  object,  common  alike  to  all 
the  kindest  feelings  and  best  in- 
terests of  mankind. 

We  had  hoped  that  there  were 
some  principles  too  immutably 
fixed  in  the  order  of  things — too 
indelibly  graven  on  the  hearts  of 
men,  to  be  called  in  question  at 
this  day.  We  did  not  suppose, 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
would  be  gravely  asked  of  Virgi- 
nians, whether  slavery  was  ex- 
pedient or  not  ? Yet  the  question 
has  been  asked — and  it  is  to  be 
answered.  That  slavery  is  un- 
just by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a 
truth  which  every  man  derives  di- 
rectly from  the  infallible  oracles 
of  his  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. It  is  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  disapprobation  by  heaven 
— it  bears  along  with  it  in  the 
mildest  aspects  of  its  existence. 


! such  intrinsic  marks  of  guilt,  that 
human  nature  revolts  in  abhor- 
rence and  deplores  its  evils  as  a 
I universal  curse.  The  principle 
j by  which  it  is  denounced,  has  been 
hallowed  for  ages,  by  the  lyre  of 
the  bard,  the  meditations  of 
philosophy  and  the  martyrdom  of 
heroes.  How  then  is  an  act  so 
i odious  and  unjust  in  its  origin,  to 
become  expedient  in  the  sequel? 
W^e  will  concede  all  that  the  ar- 
gument of  its  wretched  advocates 
requires.  We  will  admit,  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  habits  once 
formed  and  long  persevered  in — 
the  prejudices  they  create — the 
apparent  necessity  of  their  con- 
tinuance— the  aptitude  with  which 
they  become  moulded  and  incor- 
porated with  our  every  act,  our 
opinions,  and  feelings.  And  yet, 
how  little  remains  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  arrive  ! 
Does  it  follow,  that  habits  even 
such  as  these,  rendered  inveterate 
by  the  longest  usage,  are  either 
j beneficial  or  incurable?  To  say 
that  habits  are  necessary,  because 
they  are  habits,  is  an  argument 
too  puerile  for  refutation — one 
contradicted  moreover  by  the  re- 
corded catalogue  of  human  de- 
pravities. 

The  question  is  not  fairly  met 
by  those  who  pretend  to  take 
alarm  at  the  projects  of  the  colo- 
nization societies.  But  truth  re- 
quires no  disguise — -it  seeks  no 
compromise.  They  may  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  their 
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own  arguments,  and  they  will  be 
found  wanting.  Suppose,  that  the 
question  was  presented  in  an  atti- 
tude different  from  the  one  which 
it  has  assumed — that,  instead  of  ; 
attempting  to  colonize  the  tree 
blacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  it 
was  proposed  to  extinguish  slave- 
ry. Should  we  be  confounded  by  ■ 
the  argument  of  inexpediency?  | 
A comparison  need  only  be  insti-  ! 
tuted,  between  the  conditions  of  j 
a community  holding  slaves  and  . 
one  that  has  none,  to  satisfy  the  I 
most  incredulous,  of  the  su- 
periority in  the  latter.  The 
existence  of  slavery  then,  being 
an  evil — it  follows  that  its  aboli- 
tion must  be  a benefit.  The  sud- 
den abolition  of  slavery  in  a com 
munity,  where  it  existed  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  would  be  ! 
pernicious.  But  this  is  a danger  j 
which  can  occasion  no  alarm.  It  is  j 
an  effect  which  no  ordinary  means  j 
are  adequate  to  produce— one  not  l 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  those 
who  must  be  the  immediate! 
sufferers.  Admitting  that  the  Co-: 
lo  dzation  scheme  contemplates 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery, 
yet  that  result  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  and  slow 
op  'ration  of  centuries.  In  a pro- 
cess so  slow  and  regular,  the  ele- 
ments of  society  would  be  pre- 
pas  ed  for  the  change. 

But  the  total  extinction  of  slave-  j 
y is  one  tiling — and  the  coloni-  ij 
nation  of  free  negroes  another.!; 
To  decry  the  expediency  or  in- 
4 


practicability  of  the  former  ob- 
ject, does  not  prove  the  latter 
either  improper  or  unattainable. 
Fwr  our  own  parts,  we  would  quiet 
| the  uncertainty  of  those  who  have 
taken  alarm  on  this  subject,  by  a 
direct  and  unequivocal  avowal  o* 
our  opinions.  We  would  hail  that 
■ day  with  delight  and  pride,  on 
\\%ich  Virginia  could  wipe  this 
| ignominious  stain  from  her  es- 
j cutcheon— when  she  could  appeal 
j to  heaven  with  the  confidence  of  a 
pure  integrity,  and  implore  the 
sanction  of  a just  God,  to  perpet- 
uate her  institutions— when  she 
could  aspire  again  to  the  superior 
rank  of  eminence  and  usefulness 
for  which  nature  originally  de- 
signed her. 

What  is  attempted  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  is 
expedient  and  feasible.  It  is  no 
enthusiasm  of  bigotry,  no  dream 
of  crusading  fanaticism  which  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
society  and  its  numerous  auxilia- 
ries. It  is  a measure  which  has 
been  dictated  by  the  soundest  pol- 
icy, and  adopted  in  the  best  feel- 
ings of  humanity  and  patriotism, 
which  proposes  to  prune  the  body 
politic  of  its  morbid  excrescences, 
not  to  amputate  any  of  its  vital 
organs.  The  practicability  of 
colonizing  the  free  negroes  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  demonstrated  by 
experiment.  The  average  cost 
of  transporting  a subject  for  the 
colony  has  been  reduced  from 
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fifty  to  t wenty  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lars— an  amount  already  small 
enough  tojustifv  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  patrons,  and  one 
destined  to  become  still  farther 
diminished.  But,  it  is  impossible 
that  this  African  Colony  can  suc- 
ceed under  the  auspices  of  mere 
private  charity  and  voluntary  as- 
sociations, and  it  is  unsafe  to^sk 


plan  must  fail  on  either  horn  of 
the  dilemma.  That  it  may  suc- 
ceed to  a very  considerable  and 
useful  extent,  by  means  of  the 
Colonization  Societies  only,  is  no 
longer  a problem — that  success 
has  been  attained  already,  it  re- 
mains to  be  proven,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  permit  the  inter- 
ference of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  There  can 
be  no  distinct  interest,  nor  com- 
bination of  interests  in  the  United 
States,  powerful  enough  to  effect 
this  object  without  the  aid  of  the 
slave  holding  states.  There  can 
be  no  inducement  with  any  other 
people  than  ourselves,  to  volun- 
teer and  colonize  our  slaves  at 
their  private  or  public  expense — I 
because,  the  price  at  which  this 
colonization  would  be  purchased, 
must  greatly  exceed  the  benefit 
which  could  possibly  result  to 
them.  But  the  free  negroes  are 
not  confined  to  slave  holding 


| states.  They  are  dispersed  over 
the  union,  and  it  is  desired  by  their 
neighbors  every  where,  to  remove 
them.  If  this  class  of  persons 
existed  only  in  Virginia — Vir- 
ginia alone  would  be  compelled  to 
colonize  them.  There  are  happily 
some  few,  (and  they  are  but  too 
few)  instances  of  benevolence 
throughout  the  world,  where  men 
have  been  found  So  disinterested, 
as  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  Coloni- 
! zation  Society,  from  motives  of 
charity  and  compassion.  It  mat- 
: ters  not  with  us,  whether  their 
benevolence  is  actuated  by  regard 
for  our  interests,  or  by  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of 
' the  negro.  Their  conduct  tends 
equally  to  our  benefit,  in  either 
alternative. 

This  is  a subject  of  deep  in- 
terest to  ourselves  and  all  around 
us.  It  behoves  us  to  weigh  it  with 
calm  deliberation  and  without 
prejudice.  We  shall  be  gratified 
if  the  desultory  hints  which  have 
been  suggested,  may  lead  to  its 
farther  investigation.  It  is  a sub- 
ject which  has  more  direct  and 
imperative  claims  on  our  attention, 
than  some  are  willing  to  admit. — 
It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
system  of  charity  alone — it  is  a 
system  of  policy  likewise,  result- 
ing from  the  melancholy  necessi- 
ties of  our  country. 
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FROM  AFRICA. 


The  following  shortbutinterest- 
ing  letter  from  Mr.  Ashmun,  the 
Colonial  agent  at  Cape  Montsera- 
do,  has  just  cotne  to  hand. 

Monrovia,  Aug.  2 2d,  3 825. 

Sir: — The  Cyane,  bound  di- 
rectly home  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, has  sent  her  boat  in  with 
orders  to  return  in  20  minutes — 
leaving  me  not  half  that  time  to 
write  to  the  Board. 

There  are  no  cases  of  dangerous 
sickness  in  the  Colony,  but  seve- 
ral of  troublesome  indisposition. 
Peace,  order,  and  industry,  with  a 
very  unusual  attention  to  matters 
of  religion,  prevail  amongst  us. 

There  have  been  two  deaths 
since  I wrote  by  the  Fidelity, 
June  last,  both  from  decays  of 
age.  We  are  commencing  the 
settlement  in  the  St.  Paul’s  terri- 
tory: are  disappointed,  by  the 
very  great  increase  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  from  getting  our  usual  sup- 
ply of  Rice  from  the  Colony — and 
l fear  shall  be  but  too  dependent 
on  a supply  of  provisions  from 
home  the  next  season. 

My  health  is  good — no  news 


l from  the  United  States  since  the 
I 1st  February,  1825. 

Mr.  Nelson,  our  Minister  to 
Madrid,  has  sent  per  the  Cyane 
the  following  articles,  for  the  Co- 
lony, which  I beg  may  be  duly  ac- 
knowledged, viz  : 

6 kegs  Tobacco,  2 tierces  Rice, 
10  barrels  Flour,  3^  barrels  Ba- 
con. All  this  moment  received. 

I have  employed  a carpenter  to 
build  several  houses,  as  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 
to  whom  I have  apprenticed  three 
African  youths.  This  provision 
is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  building — and  I mention 
it  thus  in  haste  to  press  the  re- 
quest for  more  lumber — board  and 
plank. 

You  have.  Sir,  founded  an  em- 
pire. Heaven  help  you  to  the 
means  of  sustaining  the  happy 
beginnings. 

I send  a small  file  of  papers 
which  happen  to  be  on  hand.  You 
will  appreciate  the  circumstances 
under  which  I write,  and  accept, 
sir,  the  assurance  of  that  entire 
respect  with  which  I am,  &c. 

J.  ASHMUN. 


NOTES  ON  AFRICA. 


THE  IIARMA  TTAN  WIND. 


It  was  not  until  the  22d  of 
February,  1825,  that  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  effects 


of  this  wind  at  the  Cape.  It  has 
been  traced  by  travellers  to  a re- 
mote eastern  part  of  the  African 
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continent;  whence,  in  its  passage 
over  immense  desert  tracts  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  it  is 
said  to  be  nearly  deprived  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  animal 
respiration.  Park,  when  at  Be- 
nowm,  on  the  southern  confines  of 
the  great  desert,  says,  that  he  was 
hot  able  to  support  its  heat  when 
exposed  to  a direct  current  of 
this  wind  : and  all  writers  agree 
in  their  account  of  the  desolating 
drought  which  every  where  at- 
tends it.  In  addition  to  these 
properties,  some  travellers,  judg- 
ing rather  unphilosophically  from 
its  effects  oh  themselves  and  other 
anipials,  little  accustomed  to  its 
inconveniences,  have  attributed  to 
It  poisonous  qualities.  But  t am  j 
ignorant  of  any  facts  which  prove  j 
it  Otherwise  noxious,  than  by  sub-  j 
jeetiiig  the  animal  system,  often  j 
overtaken  by  it  suddenly,  and  j 
in  an  exhausted  state,  to  the  ac-  i 
tioh  of  a highly  heated,  rarified, j 
and  arid  atmosphere.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  desert,  its 
suffocating  qualities  are  often  in- 
creased by  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
minute  sand  which  it  bears  before 
it* 

The  great  central  desert  o^ 
Africa,  gives  rise  to  winds  which 
blow*  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass,  often  with  great  violence 
and  reaching  to  an  astonishing 
distance. 

This  is  the  south,  or  African  j 
mind  of  Italy,  whose  unfrequent ! 


visits  to  the  southern,  or  sea-board 
parts  of  that  country,  are  sure  to 
spread  consternation  and  disease 
throughout  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious districts  of  Europe.  In* 
Egypt  the  effects  of  the  same, 
there  called  the  “ Lybian,”  or 
west  wind,  are  less  distressing, 
because  much  oftener  felt.  At 
St.  Louis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal,  the  Harmattan,  there 
called  from  its  uniform  direction^ 
Vent  Est,  prevails  to  a very  in- 
jurious extent,  in  most  of  the 
winter  or  dry  season  months  ; and 
is  often  fatal  to  all  artificial  vege- 
tation.-— I have  been  informed  by 
an  intelligent  gentleman  belong- 
ing to  that  colony,  that  on  the 
representation  of  the  present 
Governor,  the  French  ministry 
had  consented  to  an  appropriation 
of  more  than  500,000  franks  an- 
nually, to  be  expended  on  pre- 
miums and  experiments  for  the 
advancement  of  plantation  cul- 
ture on  the  Senegal.  Lands  had 
accordingly  been  chosen  from  10 
to  20  leagues  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  a million  of  franks 
laid  out  in  clearing  and  planting 
them,  during  the  last  two  years. 
But  the  entire  undertaking,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  defeated  by  the 
destructive  ravages  of  this  wind, 
which,  after  prevailing  a very  few 
days,  absorbs  the  last  drop  of 
moisture,  even  from  the  root9  of 
exotic  plants. 

The  Harmattan  does  not  reach 
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Cap  * Mesurado  oftenerthan  once  | 
or  twice  in  any  season,  and  seldom 
bl»  vs  longer  than  six  hours  ; and  1 
always  from  the  north-east,  or  N. 
north-east  quarter. 

The  extent  of  wooded  and 
watered  regions  across  which  it  | 
must  pass  before  reaching  this 
part  of  the  coast,  necessarily  mi-  j 
tigates  its  heat,  and  partially  re-  : 
plenishes  its  exhausted  moisture. 
Still  it  may  be  readily  distinguish-  j 
ed  by  several  peculiarities,  all  of 
which  I noticed  during  its  preva- 
lence, on  the  22d  of  February  j 
last. 

It  commenced  about  nine  o’- 
clock in  the  morning,  without  any 
previous  indication  of  a change 
in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  . 
The  sky  was  cloudless  and  beauti-  j 
fully  clear,  and  so  remained,  till 
the  dust  raised  in  the  streets  and 
grounds  of  the  settlement,  made 
it  impossible  to  observe  it.  In  a 
very  few  minutes,  from  a brisk 
breeze,  it  freshened  to  a stiff  and 
sweeping  gust,  displacing  every 
light  body  exposed  to  it,  and 
searching  into  every  recess  of  our  • 
houses  not  closely  secured  against 
it.  The  mercury,  previously  at 
82°,  rose  two  or  three  degrees, 
while  every  person  was  ready  to 
speak  of  a sensation  of  chilliness. 
This  feeling  arose  from  the  rapid 
absorption  of  the  animal  moisture 
caused  by  the  contact  of  a brisk 
current  of  air,  several  degrees 
drier  than  the  ordinary  atmos- 


phere.  At  12  o’clock,  I could 
plainly  perceive  in  the  countenan- 
! ces  of  persons  about  me,  its  effect 
to  contract  the  animal  fibre  by 
inducing  an  excessive  evapora- 
tion ; and  before  two  o’clock,  the 
closest  jointed  wood-work  of  the 
| house,  and  even  many  articles  of 
furniture,  exhibited  for  the  first 
: time,  rents,  some  of  which  were 
more  than  a fourth  of  an  inch 
wide.  Having  several  letters  to 
! write,  I was  obliged  to  replenish 
my  ink  twice  during  the  day,  and 
often,  after  raising  my  pen  from 
the  paper,  for  a very  few  moments, 
to  adjust  an  expression,  I found 
the  ink  in  it  thickened  to  mud. 
The  evaporation  from  the  upper 
1 surface  of  the  paper  being  great- 
j est  would  spring  the  margins  un- 
less strictly  confined,  till  they  met 
in  double  rolls  over  the  middle  of 
the  sheet.  It  required  brisk  and 
unsual  exercise  to  excite  sensible 
perspiration,  which  on  the  short- 
est intermission  of  the  effort, 
would  almost  instantly  disappear. 

The  sea-breeze  which  ought  to 
have  set  in  at  12  o’clock  was 
neutralized,  and  retarded  three 
hours;  when  the  Harmattan, 
which  had  gradually  diminished 
i in  strength,  subsided  entirely, 
■after  prevailing  six  hours.  It 
appears  to  have  sensibly  affected 
the  health  of  settlers  in  no  way 
whatever,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
injurious  to  vegetables.  It  was 
three  days  before  all  the  seams 
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which  it  had  opened  in  the  floors 
of  the  Agency  house,  were  en-  ! 
tirely  closed.  And  harmless  as  it  j 
proved  to  us,  it  still  gave  us  a j 
lively  impression  of  its  terrible 


power  in  countries  less  remote 
from  the  burning  regions  where  it 

O D 

has  its  rise. 

July  8,  1825. 


AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Loudon  jj 
County  Auxiliary  Colonization  : 
Society,  on  the  12th  inst.  Mr. 
Monroe,  late  President  of  the; 
l nited  States,  M as  elected  Presi-  ; 
dent  of  the  Society.  It  was  at  ! 
the  same  meeting  resolved,  that  | 
the  Society  will  unite  with  the 
Petersburg  Society,  and  other 
Auxiliary  Societies,  in  Virginia,  , 


for  the  purpose  of  chartering  a 
vessel,  to  carry  to  Liberia  emi- 
grants from  Virginia. 

A Colonization  Society  has  been 
formed  in  Nelson  county,  Virginia. 

And  another  Auxiliary  to  the 
Parent  Institution,  in  Hillsboro, 
North-Carolina. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  American  Colonization  Society,  since  the 


21  st  of  July , 1825. 


From  Collections  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

4th  July,  1825,  - - $ 41  50 

From  do.  in  Episcopal  Church 
at  do.  - - - - 37  22  I 

From  do.  in  .Methodist  Church 
at  do.  - - - - 25  80 1 

From  do.  in  do.  at  Portsmouth, 

Va. 10  48: 

From  do.  in  Episcopal  do.  at  do.  10 
From  do.  in  Baptist  do.  at  Alex- 
andria   4 

4 From  do.  in  Christ  Church, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  - - 15  50 

From  do.  in  old  Church, 
Richmond  Ilill,  in  Richmond,  Va.  16  50 
From  do.  in  Rev.  S.  P.  Wil- 
liams* Church,  New-bun  port. 

Mass.  - - 44 

From  do.  in  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  10  50 

£215  50 


Brought  up  - - $215  50 

From  do.  in  do.  Romnev,  Va.  20 
From  do.  in  2d  do.  Baltimore,  27 
From  do  in  Silver  Spring 
Church  Mechanicsburg,  Penn.  10 

From  do.  in  church  at  Aurora, 

Ohio 6 

From  do.  in  a church  at  Lea- 
! cock,  Penn.  - - - 10 

From  do.  in  Boston,  by  David 
Hale,  esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Com.  Cor.  ....  190  47 

From  Collections  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  and  Bristol,  Conn, 
j and  Newport,  R.  per  Rev.  H. 

! Sessions,  ....  175 

i From  the  Repository  at  different 
j times,  - - - - - 68  40 

From  the  Albemarle,  Va. 

I Auxiliary  Society,  - - 90 


£812  37 
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Brought  up  $812  5 7 

From  David  J.  Burr,  Esq. 
Richmond,  Va.  - - 19  50 

From  Miss  Catharine  and  Miss 
Virginia  Balch,  Leesburg,  Va.  1 
From  a friend  in  Lessburg,  Va  5 
From  do.  in  Fredericktown,  Md.  1 
From  Mrs.  Sarah  Murdoch,  do.  1 
* From  the  Female  Liberian 
Society, at  Mrs.  Garnett’s  School, 

Essex  County,  Va.  per  F.  S.  Key, 

Esq.  - - - -’  30 

From  proceeds  of  work  done 
by  Sunday  School  teachers,  in 
Frederick,  County,  Md.  - - 10 

From  some  person  in  Green- 
oastle,  Va.  ....  5 

From  a friend  to  the  Pros- 
perity of  Zion,  in  Williamsport, 

Penn. 2 

f Unfortunately  this  bill  proves 
tD  be  counterfeit.] 

From  Abel  Wood,  Esq.  of 
Hebron,  Washington  county,  New 
York,  per  Dr,  Pioudfit,  of  N.  Y.  11  50 
From  Dr.  J.  Dorrow,  of  same 
place,  per  do.  - - 5 

These  two  last  donations 
through  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr. 

Laurie. 

From  Auxiliary  Society,  Raleigh, 

N.  C.  ' - - - 100 

Repository  at  different 
times,  - - - 103 

Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton,  Powhat- 
tan,  Va.  - 6 

B W.  Lester,  esq.  Char- 
lotte, Va.  - - - 10 

Monthly  concert  of  prayer, 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  4th 
July,  1825,  per  W.  R. 

De  Witt,  esq.  - 8 50 

Collection  in  2d  Presbyterian 

Church,  Alexandria,  - 7 13 

Do.  in  4th  Creek  congregation, 

Iredell  county,  N.  C.  per  H.  D. 

Gould,  Esq.  ...  5 

Do.  in  one  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Charles  II. 

Page,  Coalmouth;  Va.  - 10 

Do.  in  Rev.  Mr.  Mines’s  con- 
gregation, Rockville,  Md.  2 50 

Do.  in  Pisgah  Church,  Ken- 
tucky, per  Rev.  Js.  B lythe,  6 62 

SI, 162  12 

* It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  Ladies 
•f  tj.ssex  that  though  their  Society  lias 
existed  but  a few  months,  this  is  the  third 
donation  of  the  same  amount. 


Brought  up  - - $1,162  12 

Collection  in  Mr.  Chord’s  church, 
Lexington  , Ky.  per  liev.  Js. 

Blythe,  - - - 38  62 

Do.  in  1st  Presbyterian  do.  at 

Lexington,  Ky  per.  do.  10  75 
Do.  in  Presbyterian  Church,  , 

Winchester,  Virginia,  - 29  73 

Do.  in  Methodist,  do.  do.  10 

Do.  in  Chapel  at  Frederick 

Parish,  Frederick  county,  Va.  60 
From  the  Auxiliary  Society,  Ver- 
mont, per  J.  Loomes,  100 

do.  do.  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Va.  per  O.  Waitt,  Esq.  26  41 
Edward  Colston,  Esq.  Shep- 
herdstown,  Virginia,  5 

Gen.  John  Cocke,  of  Va. 

per  B.  Peyton,  Esq.  40 

John  Pilson,  Esq.  Albe- 
marle, Va.  - - 4 

James  Williamson,  Esq. 

Roxborough,  N.  (’.  3 

Ladies  in  Frederick  county, 

Md.  per  P.  E.  Thomas,  10 
some  person  unknown, 
(proceeds  of  meal,)  per 
do.  - . - - 10 

a friend  in  Greenville,  Tenn.  1 
G.  Tompkins,  Esq.  Rock- 
bridge county,  Va.  - 3 

A thanks  offering  from  R.  B. 
with  her  sincere  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  ....  5 

A loan  from  the  Rev.  William 
Meade,  being  part  o7  the  "estate 
of  his  late  sister,  Miss  Susan 
Meade,  given  to  a charitable  ob- 
ject.   1060 

From  Mr.  David  Hale,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, Boston,  including, 
with  a former  draft  of  $190  47, 
noticed  sometime  ago,  and  an  in- 
cidental expenditure  of  63  cents,  147  68 

$2,626  31 

Moneys  received  by  David  Hakt 
on  account  of  the  American 
Colonization  Societu. 

1824. 

Oct.  19.  Collected  in  Nottingham 
West,  N.  H.  July  5th, 
by  hand  of  Rev.'  J.  P. 

Fisher,  - - - 8 01 

$ 2,634~32 
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Brought  up  - g2, 634  32 

Oct.  25,  Collected  in  Rev.  Mr. 

Gillet’s  meeting  house, 

July  5th  after  oration  by 
Mr.  Otis  §25;  and  af- 
ter addresses  before  Rev. 

Mr,  G’s  Society  in  P.  M. 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Danforth, 
by  S.  G.  Ladd,  §20,  45 

Nov.  9,  From  Mexico,  N.  York, 

by  Henry  Hill,  Esq.  2 66 
From  individuals  in  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  by  J. 

Wood,  * 2 

From  S.  Hill,  Union,  Me.  1 
Dec.  17  Contributed  in  Vernon 
CeiTtre,  N.  Y.  by  Henry 
Kill.  Esq.  - - - 11 

18,  Avails  of  charity  box,  by 

Rebecca  Haskins,  Wa- 
terford, Me.  - - 1 79 

Jan.  4,  1825,  From  Mehitable 

Bates,  Plainfield,  - 1 

12,  Family  of  I)ea  Mark  New- 
man, Andover,  - 8 

19  Rev.  Mr.  Greeley,  Tur- 
ner, Me.  Sept.  3,  from  R. 
Tarbell,  - - 5 

19.  Rev  Mr.  Adams,  Vassal- 
boro,  Sept.  18,  from  do.  7 37 

Feb.  11.  Sandysfield,  a collection 
by  hand  of  Rev.  Jabez 
Bosworth,  - - - 4 

Mar.  10.  A Friend  in  Connecticut, 

by  Henry  Hill,  esq.  6 

16.  Individuals  in  Portland, 

by  John  Hall,  20 

Apr.  20.  William  B.  Bradford,  10 

June  13.  Individuals  in  East  Bridge- 

water,  by  Z.  Bisby,  2 11 

July  5.  Collection  in  Park  street, 

July  4th,  131  68 

Printing,  and  other 
expenses  out  20 — 111  68  I 

Aug.  8.  From  Rev.  J.  Dickson, 

Charleston,  S.  C.  by  J.  j 

Evarts,  esq.  10  I 

11.  Individuals  in  Groton,  5 

17.  Paul  Roberts,  Columbia 

county  N.  Y.  1 

17.  Seth  Low,  collected  in 

Salem,  July  4th,  60  85 


Brought  up  - §2,949  78 

Aug.  24.  Rev.  Alvan  Hyde,  col- 
lected *ti  his  Church  in 
Lee,  5 

20  Rev.  H.  Bardwell,  contri- 
buted in  Rutland,  July 
4th,  ' 10  31 

From  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Niles,  collected  in  New- 
En  gland  200 

Collected  in  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Wilmer’s  Church,  A- 
lexandria,  4th  ot  July,  7 60 
Repository,  14  80 

Collections  at  a public  meeting  in 
Bath,  Me.  on  the  4tu  of  July, 

1825,  per  Lime  Hyde,  esq.  35  34 

Do.  in  High  Bridge  Church,  in 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.  per 

M.  Houston,  esq.  - 8 20 

Do.  by  the  Rector  in  a neigh- 
bouring church,  per  do.  5 

Do.  by  J.  P.  Haven,  esq.  of  N. 

York,  as  follows,  viz: 

In  Rev.  S.  Peltong’s  Society, 

Hempstead,  N.  Y.  - 3 50 

In  Hartford,  Ct.  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer,  3 

In  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Dr.  Por- 
ter’s Society,  - - 10 

In  Rensselaersville,  N.  Y.  - 4 

In  Southhold,  L.  I.  Rev.  J. 

Hunting’s  Society,  - 4 14 

Do.  by  L,  D.  Dewey,  of  N.  Y. 
as  follows,  viz : 

Presbyterian  Churoh,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.  - 3 

Do,  Pariphanv,  N.  J.  Rev.  Mr. 

Ford,  - ' - - 6 75 

Do.  Congregational  Church, 
Westford,  N.  Y.  - 4 

Do.  Communion  collection, 
Mendham,  N.  J.  - 8 

Do.  by  Myron  Tracey,  of  Hart- 
ford, Ct.  in  N.  England  states,  165 
A friend  of  the  Society,  Bath,  Me.  10 
Auxiliary  Society,  Lynchburg, 


Va. 

. 

130 

Do. 

Elizabeth  City,  N. 

C,  50 

Do. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Va, 

50 

Do. 

Hillsboro’,  N.  C. 

64 

Repository 

46 

$2,949  78} 


§3,797  42 
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